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the present century. There is little doubt that the technical work of
government can only be carried on by a permanent civil service
(assisted by other expert Crown servants in the case of the Service
Departments), enjoying security of tenure, so far as political fluctua-
tions are concerned. The traditions of such service incline to routine
methods and a cautious approach is dictated by the obligation to
protect the Minister from criticism in Parliament. Again the higher
officials have not the business man's expectation of pecuniary gain,
nor perhaps the professional man's hope of fame and fortune^ For
the ministerial head of a department there is the political stimulus,
the hope of public advancement, and the publicity afforded by
criticism in Parliament, which he must answer, and from the press
and public, who may, sooner or later, drive him and his colleagues
from office.
In the case of the Service departments in particular, both the
Cabinet and Parliament are more likely to acquiesce in the financial
demands of a department, if they are presented by a civilian or non-
expert who has no particular temptation towards excessive expendi-
ture. Secretaries of State for War do not become famous on account
of the amount of public money they cause to be expended, but a
professional soldier, if put in a similar position at the head of the
War Office in peace time, might be prejudiced from the outset by a
desire to maintain his personnel and equipment at the highest margin
of security. It is better that the technical advisers of these depart-
ments should not come direct to Parliament as the heads of the
Service in which they have spent their professional lives, but should
voice their demands through the political head of the department.
What may be lost in departmental efficiency may be gained by the
introduction of outside opinion and incentive.